A  PAINTER   AND   HIS   TIMES
got tired of the staring and said, "The medals, eh? They're not of
this war. They're of the last war. You know the war I mean*
The one we won."
That Sunday was a memorable day, for that day I kicked out Paul.
It was high time. Our after-curfew discussions were approaching
a climax. The finis Angliae touch was becoming too much. There
was an evening when, with a lot of wine in us, 1 decided he should
sing God Save the King, and no bones about it, either. I kicked him
round the table, and because there was little physical resistance in
him he gave way. Lurching to and fro he sang it and I stood beside
him looking, I suppose, rather pompous. He had to stand to
attention while he sang: it wasn't easy for him. He was a mine of
information, and now and then his nasty mind revolted against the
servility of the French bourgeoisie and the kow-towing that was going
on around the Germans. The English, at least, were ready to die,
he admitted. But my patience, like that of Hitler, was at last
exhausted. With Dodo sick on my bed, I heard him arrive and fall
on the stairs. There he lay dead-drunk, and when the concierge
came and tried to remove him he kicked out at her. So I kicked
him out and he spent the night on the square. Probably I would
have relented next day, but when Nona, Pedro, Robert, and I were
having a drink outside the Merc Catherine he came up to our table.
I told him I didn't want him there, whereupon he said I would
speak differently once England was off the map. He knew how to
hurt. So I knocked him down: it was too easy. He got up, and
calling us all a pack of fools for having kept him, he left the Butte
for good. First, however, he emptied Robert's glass.
Before I leave him I must relate a perfect little episode about him.
Some highly placed Germans, struck by his brains and knowledge,
invited him out to dinner. The dinner started off with Paul
painting them a picture of die situation in France, and how inept
Petain's government was, and how they would never be able to
make a real fascist revolution, and he went on to outline a kind of
National Socialism that would go down with the French. His talk
was brilliant and the Germans listened attentively, ready to ask
him to draw up a plan for a new constitution of France. Paul drank
copiously and, with the wine in him, forgot about the new
constitution of France, and his need for ready cash to be turned into
wine was the subject for which he dropped it. The meal that had
begun with such high-falutin' talk ended with a pressing demand
for a loan of one hundred francs.
We didn't meet again, A friend saw him the following month
riding in a German car. He looked prosperous. I am convinced